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NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND THEIR FORMS OF ORGANIZATION. 

V • ♦ • . 

Since the publication of Dr. K. A. Fay's artfcle on the Progress 
of Education of the Deaf in the Report of the Commissioner of 
Education for 19PI the number of public residential schools'has not 
increased, remaining a t Gl. The number of pupils, however, has 
risen in tins time from DK83T to U,10.*h the former numlxn* being 
82 per cent of the pupils in 1912 and the latter number representing 
80 per cent of all the deaf pupils under, instryetvm in the United 
States in Octpher. 1919. 

The States of Delaware. Vew Hampshire, Wyoming, and Nevada 
have not yet established special schools for deaf children, but con- 
tinue to provide for the education of their deaf children at public 
cxjHUiSe in other near-by States* 

The public residential schools continue to offer excellent care and 
supervision over the pupils both in and put- of school. As a rule, 
they- provide free tuition, laundry, and nec&ssary medical attention, 
to all the. children throughput the school fcefm of Ibouininer months. 

They arlho provide industrial training of high grade in •many cases 
and continue to offer from officer^ of the* institution moral and re- 
ligious instruction to all the pupils whose parents do v noi arrange 
for their children .to have special- sectarian religions instruction. 

The ntonber of day schools for the deaf hag -now risen to 78, an 
increase of- 8 si jus? D*- Pay’s report* The iramher of jnljpils taught 
ip; tfios6 j sciiflojf -|rns liiclreased fr&m tyTfb (J$ mitff to 2^010, 6 F 
neatly 35 per cPnt of the total Buifabep under itifetnieiion* ■ - > 4 % 

■ In' (ictobfcr, 1919, tfaerfe Were 2slf> pirate and denominational schools , ’ 
ip tlie.yniitied States* or ontf mpfe than '^ported by Dr. Fay ip 1912, 
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to 6G6, or 6 per cent of'the total number under instruction. The 
relative proportion, therefore, of children instructed in the various 
types of schools 1ms varied only slightly in the ]%ast seven years,. 

^ The same advantages which existed in the residential schools seven 
years ago may still be cited. They are hs follows: Better industrial 
training, morg careful physical attention, regular hours of- study, 
exercise and work, simple diet, supervision of athletics and pla\ hy\ 
competent instructors, etc. ) Such schools also in general, because of the 
large number of children instructed, offer better graded c lasses than 
the smaller day schools are able to provide. A more homelike atmos- 
phere has now been furnished in many of the large residential schools 
by tluf erection of cottages for small groups of children. 


STATUS OF SCHOOLS FOR TIJE DEAF. 

Progress is slowly being {nude in the.ydussifuat ion of schools for the" 
deaf as strictly educational institutions. During- .the }>ast few years 
The State School at Council Bluff’s. Iowa, has been placed under the 
board of education, and the school for the deaf in Florida is now 
classed distinctly with the State university and other educational in- 
stitutions in all general legislation.^ TTf course, the private schools 
leave never been classed as charitable institutions, as I)r. Fay has 
pointed Out, and the public day schools. have always been a part of the 
common-school system of towns and cities in which they are located. 
No schools have been changed from an educational to a charitable 
status in recent years* 

In late years very few of the public residential schools have been 
controlled in any way by polities, There are still a -few in the United 
States in which the office of superintendent is made a political ap- 
pointment, but. as a rule all ^such positions and all of those on the 
teaching and domestic force* have been filled l»v the appointment of 
people qualified to do the work required, without reference to politics. 

The States of Illinois and New Jersey have placed many of the 
positions in their schools' under the State .civil lerviee, . 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

^The, uneducated deaf man or woman may easily become a burden 
to society. The educated deaf- person is u distinct asset, It is, there- 
fprq^espemjly necessary that there should be adequate compqlsory 
8ch|tHJii lahvs ioi' t}iq education of all c^eaf cMldren. Only a sfna'H per- 
cejntageM%e Stated have satisfactory comjMilsory.scho()l-attendance 
lifts for deaf children. One of the mistakes iiu existing hftgi ih a 
number of States is the low i^fe (from 16 to In) at wMch de&f chil- 
dftA may leave school As the average deaf child has been shown 
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sister in progress in school, it is easy to see that compulsory school 
laws should require the attendance of deaf children up to 10 or 20 
years of age. 

The ages, for compulsory schooling might well he between G and 
10, or 7 and 20, and the term of school nine months. 

The following model compulsory educationar law was prepared at 
the instance of tlie (inference of superintendents' and principals of 
American schools for the deaf and submitted at a special meeting 
held at Staunton. Ya in 1914. 

niMIM’LSOKY KJMVATIONAL LAW. 


!.'< thr olti Utfinirr* upon srhoot of tirtif rhitdrrn of thr Stiitr. 

]t* it • ino fnl In/ thr l.riji.ihtt Utr of thr f<tntc o f 

Kwit | i;i i« ni. guardian, or other person Inn ing control of any normal chile) Y 
between and r- yearsnf ago* too deaf or defective of spiveh to be 

nmjemilly lienellti*^ by the methods of instruction in vomit* in the public 
schools, shall In* r«i|uiml to send such child or youth to the school for the 
deaf at the city of . _ ‘during the scholastic* year of that year. 

Such child or youth shall attend such school, year after year, until discharged 
by the superintendent upon approval of the hoard in control of such institution. 

« 

KM t*KIN<i ATTENDANCE. 


Such ItoaVd may excuse" attendance when sirtisttod : ' \ 

1. That the child Is in such bodily or mental condition ns, to -prevent his 
attendance at school or application to study for the period required. 

- That he is aniicrod with such contagions or offensive disease or possesses 
such habits as loyvmjer his presence a menace to the health or morals of nthei* 
pupils, or for any reason iTeeincd good ami sufficient by the superintendent with 
approval of \ lie hoard In control of such school. 

•>. That 'tin* child is etliciently taught for tin* scholastic year in a private or 
other school, or l»y a private tutor, the lyanrhiN taught in the piddle schools 
so far as possible. .* 

PENALTY, 


Any such parent, guardian, or other person failing to comply with the fore- 
going section, shall, upon 'conviction thereof before the justice of tji*e peacd or 
other court, he deemed guilty of a misdertiemior. and shall be fined in a sum not 




b'ss than $5 nor diore than $20 for Miedirst offense, nor less than $10* nor more 
lh;ift$~>0 for the second and evefy subsequent offense, with costs in each case. 

Any person who induces or attempts to induce any deaf or partially deaf 
child tp absent himself or lierfcelf unlawfully from school, or employs or harbor^ 
any such ctjdjfl unlawfully from school while said school Js ip -ses^pn, shall he 
gloomed guilify misa^tJietiijip^ epd upon WVkMtton 'befotp. flje 

jtlfjUc© p£ tpe peace or oilier opbrt, be; depfufed' guilty it a and 

shall bp . fltiCd in & suito iM less than $5- nor .mPr© than $2'0 for Die flr$t offense, 
nor less .tljpfin $10 mv were fljhn W& for flip second ©very suhsequenj; offense, 
with rmts In each case, .■ ' 

TSmf mU ftuues us provided, when collected, shafl he yajrf.#; the imMlc-sdnfoI k 
fund of the county in Wftfcfi the child lives. * • * 

~ : . ' ?*■ 

. * . . • . ^ 
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REPORT NAMES OF DEAF CHIIUKKN. 


\he principal teacher Of every public school in 
officers <of the cities of — , 


the 


count it's and the truant 

riiall, within 30 days before the close of the school year succeeding the passage 
of this act. and* at corresqiomUng period each succeeding year thereafter, 
furnish the county superintendent of schools or the .hoard- of education of the 

ci.ties of — * — , — — 5 , and . as the case 

may he. with the name, ape, sex, and address of parent or guardian of all 
normal children who are too deaf to, he educated in the public schoojs. between 

the ufTfs of and years, inclusive, living within the boundaries <>f 

his or her school district, jud who do not attend school.' And the county 
8U|K?rintendCnt of schools, or the bojtrd of education 'of the cities or 
- — - — r— ■- — 7 . — — — - and — - . shall certify forth- 

with the riames-of all swell deaf children, wjth address of parent, age, and sex, 
to the siqieriiitendeiir of the’ school for tile deaf at the city of — . 

, " / \ < n ' v ) 

It shall he the duty of the school census taker to report name. age. and sex 
of each deaf child in his district, and name of parents, guardians, or custmlians 
and their post tdlice address to the county superintendent of nhnatlon or the 

truant officer of the cities of , > nU d 

. wiio shall send said i‘e|s»rt^of names and addresses m ilic 

superintendent of the school for the deaf located at . That-' 

said census taker, county superintendoni, or (mam officer failing to make 
reports (j S provided in this act shall he fined $5 for each deaf child not so 
re|>orted. That said tines when eolhrtiNl shall b»* paid t.o the public-school 
1'tpid rtf (lie 

A 


county in which child lives. A 

M>ri 


The provision of this act shall apply to children entitled, under existing stat- 
utes, to attend school at the scliool for the. deaf, so far as the same ;uv properly 
enforceable. Truant otlicer shnjl, wfrhin W days after the.passageld this act, 

and annually between the first day of * and the first Jay of — / 

report to the proluVe judges of their r**s|»<*ctf\e count ies the names, ages’, and 

residence of* all such children between rho .ages of mid years. 

with the names and post-office address of their^ pa rents, -guardians, or the 
|H*rson* in charge of I Iiem ; also a statement whether the parents, guardian, nr 
person in charge of each child is able to edftcate and is educating (be child, or 
wheMior the interests of the child will be promoted hy sending it to the State 
institution .mentioned, riwii information thus or otherwise obtained- the pro- 
bate judge may fix a time when lie will hear the question whether’ any such 
child *shail he required In lie sent fur instruction to tin* State institution 
mentioned, and he shall thereupon issue a warrant to the proper truant ojlioer 
or some other .suitable person to bring the. child before such judge at his olllce 
lit the time fixed for the bearing* :fhd shall also ton* an ord^r on tlio parents, 
guardian, oB* p^rsotyin charge of Hie child to appear ibe fore him at such a hearths 
a c*opy of onScr, MtK' to? served j#son$!jy m ilm prop?* per- 

sotf by tile, frfiq at P^iCefr or Other p'eiSoq brilered to bring the. child before, the 
J$dge. If, Oh the hearing, . th$ probate judge fs satisfied the child is not being 
profwpFly educated at home, and wifi foe benefited by atteudafice at the Shite 
Institution mentioru*<h »* n«I is a suitable fMM-snn to receive histructiw therein, 
lie may seiuj of] wpjnit such chifd tp sPCh insfHhtloB, TPhe £mt of auefo beaming 
and the transportation of the child to such institution shall lie paid iiys the 
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county after the nwinnor yrovhleU where a -chili! is cfiminltN to n Slate re- 
formatory*: I'whlcti. Nothin- in this section contained shall lie const rum] to 
n«quire the trustees of the State institution mentioned to receive any ehihl not 
a suitable subject to he received and instructed therein under tlo* laws. Titles, 
and re;;u la! inns yroverii ini' such institution. 

KesjK't t fully, submitted ^ 

, ' J. N. Ta^, 

* # Arcit sri ,s Uor.Kus, 

•* A. II. Wai.ker. 

Com mil tec. 

SCHOOL AGE. ■ 

The tendency to open tho residential schools to verv young chil- 
dren has grown to n ' considerable extent and has been on*, of tho 
reasons for tho construction in Morganton. N. (\, Austin, Tex., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., Ogden; Utah, ami in other residential schools, 
of separate primary buildings where the younger children have their 
own .special diet, their own playgrounds, classrooms, and general 
school life. 

In a groat mnnv cases there wins little advantage in I Hymning 
school life so early, as children of this age can receive very little 
formal education of value. There is yo doubt an advantage to those 
children, however, whose home surroundings are poor, in attending 
school at -Mirfi years of age. It is probable also that considerable 
progress in lip reading may be made even at this early ng{\ wl^ch 
, may be af advantage later in the pjupils’ habitual mse of speech in 
communicating with hearing people. 

Well ^railed beginners' .classes of children from 7 to S years old, as 
a rule, seem to make as good (inal progress and obtain as good general 
accomplishment as classes of children entering a school at Tin earlier 
• age. 

SIZES OF CLASSES. 

> The nnnil>er of pupils in n class in scKools^for the deaf has been 
reduced since 1012 from 10 to 9 in oral classes and front 12 to 11 in 
the manual classes. This is encouraging and necessary for the best 
instruction of deafen I dm* The methods of education demand a 
great deal of individual instruction. Thefe is no reason, however, 
why Diahuakcinsses should not he as small as oral classes, am] it » 
most desjrtihle that additional manual .teachers be employed in many 
of the schools. - , , • /* 

^ ^ORAt^l^ACHING ANG TUB COMBINED SYSTEM. 'y 

Of 13,779 pupils uftder instruction in October, United 

States, 11,238, or 81| per cent, were taught speech,' Of Jffiesc, J0,37fi, 
op 74£ per cent, were taji^ftt wholly pr cfeiclf^by the'flr; 1 met 'd| 
J 28T, o^-2 per cent, were taught wholly or chiefly by the auricular 

— ■ H - - 1 1 1 : ^- !t 1 1 11 1 
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iqethod. The percentage taught wholly or chiefly hy t he oral method . * 
Inis inc-reasdd steadily for many years until it is a question* now 
whether the percentage who can profit best by oral met hods has. not 
been considerably passed. Interesting tests of manually taught 
pupils fuado hy I)r. Pint ner, of the Ohio Stifte University: recently 
_ woidd seem to show that luanv manually taught children are .milking 
better progress than could he expected from their mentality, while 
practically no orally taught pupils are accomplishing the unusual. 

It is to 1 h‘ regretted that in a number of schools “the manual 
classes arc made up almost entirely of mentally backward children 
and eld Id fen entered late in school, and that they are chissified ' 
thtlt several grades must In* laught by one teacher iiuthe same Class* 
room.. - This hinders the progress of the children and leads to poorer 
results than would he obtained were manual dus>es better graded. 

Most of. the oral teaching done in the United States is carried on 
in the combined, system schools. Of the ehildrcp taught speech in 
Oetol>er. 1910, eighty per cent were pupils of such schools. 

In the combined system schools tin* method of instruction is sup- 
posed to he choseji to fit tpc individual child. In practice. all young * v 
children who enter these .schools are placed in oral classes and kept 
there as long ns their mental progress is good.. There is rio doubt 
that in son\e. eases the desire 1 of parents for the accomplishment of 
speech on the part of their children l&id^to the retention of children 
in oral classes in combined schools after they have censed to make 
the progress which they should attain with their natural mental , 
equipment. ; " # , 

As has been mentioned before, a miml.aq^of the combined, system 
schools have erected, or expect to erect, separate primary depart- 
ments in which the yourigef children may be.taught entirely orhlly 
and .continued in the habit of the use of speech and lip-reading to a 
large extent. They are then transferred to the* iiitermediat , ‘ depart- v 
merit and later to the advanced department, in 'each ‘of which is < 
imUantained .ope or more -manual classes. The manual alphabet, ami 
the language of signs is used yn chapel exercises, oiv the playgrounds, . 
anil on social oecasions wkh a large ifiajority of these older chUdteh. 

The 'adult deaf people -<jf the United ‘States hnvje .bcen, with few 
w except ions. educated in special $ohq<>ls for the deaf^sojnric under the 
'“purely oral method and others tinder; the' combined syste^f These 
educated deaf people- are orgaid/etHp various >ays, the largest body f' 
being. the National Association pfthe Deaf, .which meat's every thfee 
years. / ••• .5;:, 

A large^ majority of these aduljt dedf people* ate strong in their 
Jtypf ^that the use of the manual alphabet and the language of 
signs is to tjtp general advantage, of the de||f mental and * 

ino^ At; a meeting of the National Association .of the 
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Where., 
cdi.ertjttn.i. h\ 


' XVafv iicltl 'tiurlner the summer of 15)20 in Detroit, and attended by 
npnrly 2.S00 deaf people. the following resolutions in connection with 
the education of the ik-af.wtjre "passed: 

much harm is dune in the <-ji n«o of flip deaf, especially Ijj iholr 
"•v aiWeaitlan st.iteiiicnis ..mstantly made tiv enthusiasts of one 

mother, amnsioK false h..|,es in the ii.iuds of .leaf .1.11, Iren „ml 

. * . - •: » * * . • . , 

Whereas we Micve <uir practical experirn.v in life, after leaving a s.li.a.l 
In a, nml .ot.inct will, alfalrs of the wnrl.l as breadwinners. qanlith* us 
J" s,Huk w,, l» NUtWily ale I eimlidciice as to which metli.sl, or nietleels, 
best tits the .leaf ,,ver...na- their Immlienp.- un.l as represent iipr the tso.ooo 
ile .f men un.l "women of lliis connlry, we ask the .-arnesl ailouti.in ,rf i.ll nn- 
hins<Ml ijenple lo llie f.ilhnyln^ ,|,S'laralioit ,.f |ir.nci|i],.s; r ' 

We ■ believe M, a. every .leaf el, II, I is . .aide, I m the hes, edu,„t|C he eat. 

\V»‘ Mleve tlmt Ur* im\\ obmr no? dv<* fwry rhiltl HUr 

. aiMr tii«t tin* nwtiioii i»t»sr »ur»i>UMi tt> tiu* «*r his iNtmutinn im 

Wf Mli-vo Unit tUyrv is uttfrlt in \ho urti Hi lethal. Util i h t i ( U is n,is- 

us.Mi to H.o tlol riiiii>nl of rini.y H.ihlron nii,| Hint Hu* mamnii mVtlM iHi.it 
Ifivni' :t fnir flmmv. .. 

We believe that the iin.ral. sorb.!, an, I reunions the .leaf Is 

best jireni.it e.l hy .lie system ... ins.ru, tin., whirl, r.as, K „ia,. s -nml n'.ak.-s 
JiaJi. inns Use of 1 1„* f uln.ra! value ,.f .be la.,i;u«,«e of . ..nveniimml sim.s n,at 

m niH.v wt.loy the beie tits «f social. int.-lle.nml, ami eon, ml aa.heriuatV 

11h* »i^ti hintfumro is t»ssouCrftl. ^ 1 ^ 

v \\t hHNvy, UuMvfoi# thiit I li.'st' t*i i«ls can nil U,* tlinunrh tin* <«m- 

liiiu.i system i.f instruct i.iH whi.-h inHn.los all m,.«|,o,ls un.l n<law« vnvU lofhr * 

/irMlivi.luari^^iifi-miiHitN of tht> iliil.l. ^ \ 

W .* ln*liovt* in . i.injiulsory tslu.'.itiiin of tin* , leaf. • : . 

WVMiovetliat iwtlhxl Uy law Is.xvroi^ jn prihdphvnnjusi in Its I'xecntiuti' 
is Hti'.ViiMM'nan null tlopriv.s tin* .loaf rliiltl «,f hj s Irri^lu . 

W,. I toll.no that alUs.ht>ols sliouM la- olasso,! w\\u .UuraHoiinl institmo.ns 
only. k * . ■ j 

W o believe that schools- f, I the .leaf si, out, I p la. * .their imluslrial ,j, 
meuis on the same, plane a.s their literary depart u.euts aml'amintain a higher 
slamlarrl in this department of .he school than has Usually been done., ' 

AURICULAR INSTRUCTION.’ ’ 

Auricular instruction: is given in. the combined system schooflNts 
'veil as in the oral schools. It is th«?u#rht by a nnni'her of ctlucatorh 
of the-deaf that mui’li more at thru ion should la? given- to auricular.' 
training. Added ini|ie|us to this kind of work has been given by 
^ developing 0 f twining in vibration and rhythm mentioned by, 

• tty in liisv article. Aural and oyal learhers in many of the 
schools are employing the piano and other nuisical instniment^to 
increase! the pupil's knowledge of pitch, rhvAlilp, and vibratiop, anti 
•to *»nttiy> a more natural t^e of the voice. The in W? use in auricula!- 
instruction as a principal* method has been .front 1.30* per cent to 2^ 
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per coni since This perct»ntago should probably be consider 

ably larger. But auricular instruction has always been very largely 
individual During the past dO years various devices have been in- 
vented, including lubes and electrical apparatus, v with 'several 
brandies to accommodate up to six or seven pupils. But these have ’ 
hardly met the varying needs of the partially deaf, so that a wlirrio 
class can lie easily handled together? and growth in this line of in- 
struct ion lias Ihh*ii slow. 



INDUSTRIAL TK AJNlNG. 
» 


Industrial training in schools for the deaf has undergone a con- 
siderable improvement in the past seven years. The younger deaf 
children are almost without -exception mow given simple training in * 
handwork. >Uoh as weaving.yuhd are given free-hand drawing and 
color work of various kind*. Later the hoys are taught to use simple 
tools in woodworking. The younger girls and often the hoys are 
given instruction in simple sewing. At about the age of 12 regular 
industrial work is introduced for' both hoys and girls. For the boys 
some tiO trades are taught among the various institutions in the 
United States. For the girls sewing, cooking, millinery, housework, 
printing, pbotagraplty, nursing, poultry raising, uwloring. dross- 
niuking, laundry work, etc., are among the principal lines in which 
instruction is given. ^ 

The tendency ii> recent years has luen to study the industries of 
the State and to provide first-class instruction in a few Armies in 
each school rather than to branch out into a very large number. 
^Printing, agriculture, tailoring, and' carpentry work still remain 
someTff^the best trades for the boys* while dressmaking, millinery? 
sewing, and cooking seem to be most hi demand forihe girls. 

The field^of photography and photo-engraving is good, but lias 
not been used by many of the schools as an opening for its pupils. 
Equipment for industrial training naturally Incomes out of date 
* , in the schools, Imt in almost all of the large residential schools good 
shops of considerable magnitude are maintained, and many of them 
arc provided with modern machinery of the best kind for the trades 
- taught 
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As the Independence iff the deaf of this country has come largely 
from successful industrial training, this part of the work of instruct- 
ing thi* d|a.f is very important md 'is .one in wjucb headswuf schools 
are anxious £o obtain the best results through proper cMimprkent jtn4 
efficient teachers. The schools are realising more ami more thiit in- 
structors in industrial subjects must lie trained teachers as well ns 
good mechanics, and thc w demand for highly trained teachers of this 
kind has increased greatly in the past seven yejirs. * 
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SALARIES. 

The salaries of teachers of the. deaf have ria>n some 25 percent 
in the past two years, but in most vases are not yet adequate to meet 
the increased cost of living. One of the greatest needs’ in the educa- 
ti<»n of the deaf at the present time is a further increase in salaries 
paid, not only to the teachers in the academic classes hut also to the 
instructors in industrial lines. 

PENSIONS. . ‘ ' 

I cachets in the schools' for the deaf in New York and in the State 
school at 1 renton, X. «l..'nre now entitled to pensions under the 
State laws, after certain periods of service. Ohio and California 
will | tension teachers of the deaf in the course of a venr. Every 
State should in time include its teachers ,of the deaf in a general 
pension . system so that the special profession of teaching deaf chil- 
dren may !«• imn^ attractive, 

PREPARATION OF TEACHERS., , 

It lias heel i impossible in the past few years to obtain enough can- 
didate^ for training in the special work of instructing the deaf to 
meet the demands of tin* schools. The normal class at the State 
school for the deaf at Indianapolis has lieen disbanded, and a nuni- 
her of normal classes 'maintained at other schools have been nimble 
to find enough candidates entirely to HI) their capacity. The seVv- 
ices of men have been es|>eci»lly hard to obtain and only a few have 
la-cn trained for the work of instruction of the, deaf in the past 
'seven years. Practically all of them have been graduated from tlm 
training classes at the school for the deaf at Columbus, ( >hio «>r from 
the normal department of (ialhiudet .College. Washington. I). C. 

_ ^'^hcr salaries and pensions would »<> doubt attract both young 
men .and young women to* the profession. 

An addition to the opport unities for normal training for special 
work with the deaf has been made by the establishment of a class in 
the New Jersey State formal School at Trenton which will graduate 
candidates with teachers’ diplomas after a two .veal's* special course, 
^including observation work in the State school for the deaf at Tren- 
ton and special study of Ute .needs of dea f children. • v 

‘ NEW SCHOOL PLANTS. 

A number of the schools for the deaf have added greatly to their 
capacity in the past seven yejirs, notably the schools at ('oloqulo 
Springs, Colo.. Sulphur,- Ojcla,, and Austin, 'Tex. Entirely new" 
plants are beiifg built or planned for at the American 'School ah' 
Hartford, C onn,, and the New Jersey school at Trenton. • Both of 
these schools, have purchased new sites much larger than those 
available heretofore. The American School will lie rebuilt upon 
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l t*® oW institution plan, pi . 
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dormitories, classrooms, etc., 
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being in one building. It is planned to rebuild tlrt* Xew Jersey 
school on the cottage system with A number of small buildings, in- 
cluding separate cottages for young children, intermediate grades, 
nftd older children, and separate«school and shop buildings. 

It is generally accepted among heads of schools for the deaf that 
the cottage plan of buildings is theoretically better for the develop- 
v inent of children in a number of ways. Such plants are expected to ’ 
answer * the objection of the lack o f home life in the 'older institu- 
tioifsd buildings and to give better opportunities for supervision of 
play and study. % 1 

DUAL SCHOOLS. 

A number o^States still educate their deaf and blind • children in 
the same institution. It is agreed everywhere that this is a mistake,, 
except possibly from the point of actual expense of money. A nurh- 
■■feer of dual schools are planning To separate their deaf and blind' 
children^ in the near future 1'he authorities of the Virginia school 
are endeavoring to accomplish this, hid a law for this purpose has 
so far failed of passage at the hands of the legislature. In Cali- 
fornia the dual school at Berkeley bus been separated by law, but 
money for the establishment of a new plant for either the deaf or 
the blind children Inis not yet been provided. 

METHODS OF SUPPORT. 

Methods of support of public* schools have changed little, during 
the past seven years. Appropriations have been nuuh^v State legis- 
latures in some instances in lump sums and in other instances on the 
per capita basis. The State of Colorado seems to have the best pro- 
vision for general support By law, a certain percentage of the 
total taxes collected by the State is used for thejmpport of the State 
school for deaf and blind children. 

Where per capita rates have not been raised liberally, State schools 
have been much handicapped in the pjtst few years by the increased 
cost of supplies and materials, and a flexible plan of some hind like 
that used iti Colorado, whereby the amount of money provided for 
the support of the school for the deaf increases with the increasing 
Wealth of the State and also with the tax rate, would seem desirable 
throughout the United States. ' 

The tendency in a number of States to include estimates fdi* 
schools fp$ the deaf in state budgets prepared by ^ -committee* • 
pja# entire iqf Ajjfp^ 

in .the foil# <0rf P State )jd®$ ■- has not met; with 

success. t’oo Ji't-Me • flexibility ip usually allowed in dnf such 
It is aiso difficult for .a board -contro)lhpg a great many. 1 State dnv • 
stitiftions f o 


EDUCATION Of THE* DEAF. 

LIP reading for the adult deaf. 


IS 
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Beside the 11,103 deaf pupils reported as in regular schools for the 
deaf, there are of course thousands of adults with more or less im- 
perfect hearing. Many of these have great difficulty in carrying on 
conversation with hearing people. They hate already received their 
general education in schools or colleges for normal persons. A great 
numlier of them have felt the necessity of the -study of lip reading in 
- order to improve their ability to understand speech* 

These adult deaf people naturally do not need the instruction of 
the special schools' for deaf children,, but need individual or class 
■ instruction in the special art of reading tl/e lips. Miss Bruhn. follow- 
ing the Mueller- Wa lie method, has instructed a considerable number 
of special teachers of lip reading, who have established classes in* 
nearly all of the large citite of the United States for adults wishing 
to learn lip reading. Mr. Edward tfitehie, recently- deceased, some 
’ years ago evolved a system of instruction in lip reading and estab- 
lished chisses in Xew York City which lrave*heen carrTed’ on since 
his death by Mrs. Nitcbie. Teachers us*ing this system are also to 
be found in other large cities. ’ ' 

\ number of other more or less experienced teachers of the deaf 
have taken up this line of work which has resulted in great benefit 
to many adults with impaired hearing. It is now possible through 
the Volta Bureau at Washington, D. G. for those in need of such 
special instruction to got in touch with successful teachers of lip read- 
ing tor adults in almost any part of the country and receive the 
benefit, of their institution. , 

\ v 

EDUCATION OF DEAF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

An interesting* phase of the education of the deaf during the past 
few years has been the pVuvision for teaching sailors and soldiers 


who became deaf during the recent 


^ — - - — war. These cases consisted 

partly of temporary deafness caused by' concussion and partly of 
permanent deafness caused by concussion, disease, accidents, or 
wounds. Dr. Charles W. Richardson, of Washington, B. 0., coin- 
missi<yied major in the Medical Corps of the Army and later lieu- 
tenant colonel, .was placed in charge of the whole plan for handling 
these Soldiers prior to their discharge from the Army. ' 

An able corps of expert ©need .edikators of deaf ' undvr the 
charge pf 0apt r A» Ataffttyg, famerly H the SjEomi Aitf SclooC 
y* ft Ctye Qene^al eel ' 

lion$l fmmm were provided here for a }\ patients, deaf m otherwise, 
together with a considerable amolmt of dktm' n * 
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Intensive lessons in speech reading were given lor from to minutes to 
an hour three times daily by two or three different instructors to each 
pupil individually. The general plan followed was largely based 
on the Mueller- Walle method of instruction. 

After an average of eight weeks of such teaching, a large majority 
of the pupils tf£re able to read tlie lips with a considerable degree 
of success. A number of them becaniejpiite expert lip rentiers. 

A few State schools for the deaf; were called upon to aid in the 
general education of deaf young men" discharged from the Army 
or Navy. One young man was entered at -Gallaudet College^and a 
few were admitted to the Ohio school. In general, the State schools 
,for the deaf, whose -coursed are limited to grade work and part of 
the high-school subjects, were, not the proper places for the admis- 
sion of deafened adults ^ and the arrangement made at Cape May, 
with the provision for the vocational training of all in need of 
such education in higher institutions for the hearing, seems to have 
met the situation most satisfactorily. 

» MATTERS OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 

•In the States of Indiana and Illinois, traveling agents are now em- 
ployed by the residential schools. It is the business of these agents 
to look up deaf children in need of education, to follow up those 
children who have dropped opt of school, to keep in touch with the 
graduates who are at work, and to assist those who are out of em- 
ployment to obtain positions. 

This is no doubt one of the most helpful and interesting develop- 
ments in the education of the deaf in recent years, and such a plan 
might well be adopted by practically every State in the United States. 

It is interesting to note the change in recent years in the attitude of 
industry toward deaf workers, brought about probably by war con- 
ditions. While this is not strictly a matter of education of the deaf, 
it is t} matter of education in regard to the deaf on the part of the 
public. During the scarcity of* labor in war time, it was found by 
more and more maniifaoturei's tliat deaf people gave intelligent 
service, were not liable to accident, and in every y^ay satisfied re- 
quirements in factory and office in many lines of work. The result 

hundreds of deaf people in the 
automobile industry in Detroit and 


t/Ul\>HVO 111 Ifivvor Jf (llO 1 111 1 

has been the employment of many 
rubber industry in Akron, in tbe aui 


Flint, and in a numl>cr of manufacturing plants in %w England. 

* In, the Goodyear Rubber Co.’s iJaht* At AJ*ron, Ohio, an educational 
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m lor tlie deal, has }>eeir ^tablished with regu- 

lar teachers, offering courses in English, arithmetic, drawing, and 

joflinit Auliinnf o 1 a trntlrA lEo umnl/iiuuao noAttA irnln nliln (' 1 1 i 
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Since Dr. f ay s report there have been held three meetings of 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, one in. Staun- 
ton. \a.j in 1014. one in Hartford, Conn., in 1917, and' one at 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, in 1920. The lafet was a joint meeting 
of the CoiVention of American Instructors of the Deaf, the Ameri- 
can Assoieijmon to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
and the ^hifTety of Progressive Oral Advocates. 

1 here have also been held special meetings of the conference of 
superintendents and principals at Staunton. Va., in 1914, and at 
( olumhuX Ohio, in 1919. Deports of the proceedings of the meet- 
mgs of the eon vent i^jj .have ’heety issued as Senate documents— Xo. 

’ Six^y -third Congress, third session, and Xo. 172, Sixty-fifth 

C ongress, seeoud session. The proceedings of ihj; meetings of the 
conference have been issued in the American Annals of the Deaf, 
tin* official organ. of the conference.. 

HIGHER EI)I CATION OF THE DEAF. 

* * 

1 he higher education o 1 the deal’ is still provided for at the. 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf in Washington. I). in the 
advanced department known as Cal lam let College. The number 
oi free scholarships provided for worthy students has been increased 
Irom loo to 125. Courses in agriculture, printing, library work, 
typewriting, domestic science. And drawing have been added to the 
iniriculum since Dr, Fays report in 19111. 

\\ bile- a- few deaf young men and women of ability have been 
al)l<* to carry on courses of study at regular institutions for higher 
education in various parts of the country, a very large majority 
of the deaf seeking higher education have entered (iallitudet College. 

I he degrees of bachelor of arts and bachelor of science, .master of 
arts, ami master of science, ip course, are offered to 'successful 
studenjts. 

1 he graduates of the college are successfully engaged in the min- 
istry for the deaf, business, agriculture, architecture, teaching, pub- 
lishing. printing, chemistry, and many other fields. 

MENTAL* AND EDUCATIONAL TESTS. 

During the past few years Dr. Donald Patterson, formerly of the 
Ohio State University, and Dr. Rudolph Pintner, connected with 
I he department of psychology of the Ohio State University, 4w.v« 1 

! . Worked out both mentnf and <Mliicntinn«) t.« - 
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out Both Cali be applied to Inuring children as well as to the 
deaf. Over 2,000 pupils in our schools for the deaf have been tested 
by Dr. Patterson and Dr. Pintner and their assistants, and some 
very interesting results have been obtained in this way. 

It has been the hope of those most interested* in this work that by 
using the tests with large numbers of children comparisons can 
be made l>etween the congenitally deaf and those who have be- 
come deaf, later in life, between those taught orally and those 
taught manually, and between bearing children and deaf children 
of the same age. It has also been hoped that by testing whole 
schools and classes, both the especially bright and especially dull 
children, they can be graded better in their work; also that in a 
general way the quality of the work of the teachers of the' school 
can be determined by comparison of material at hand and results 
obtained. 

From the number of tests mivde already those in charge do .mt 
feel that it % safe -to draw too definite conclusions. It appears, 
however, that deaf children on the whole are mentally about three 
years behind hearing children of the same ago, but that once -in 
school their progress is about as rapid- 

It is hoped that a great many more tests of this kind will be made. 

If they can be relied upon to compare the value of the various 
methods of instructing the deaf, a great deal will be accomplished for 
the advancement of th<? education of deaf children. 

A committee consisting of Mr. R. O. Johnson, formerly of the 
Indiana school; Dr. Augustus Rogers, of the Kentucky school; Dr, 

A. L. E. Crouter, of the Mount Airy school, and Mr. Ul. W, Jones*, 
of the Ohio school, was appointed at the meeting of the conference 
of superintendents and principals at Staunton in 1914 to study the 
question of the efficiency of our schools for the. deaf and to prepare 
a general scheme for the measurement of such efficiency. This com- 
mittee has just published its report, which was submitted in brief 
at the meeting of the conference held at Columbus in December, 
1919. 2 

From the work of the committee and the investigations of psy- 
chologists of proper standing and experience and with the coopera- 
tion of heads of schools for the deaf it seems possible that in the pear ' 
future surveys of these schools will be made, including nmenta) apd 
’ education! ^ ’tests, investigation as to equipment, indpstrM training, . 
c&f whictt ; wil| *9 »%y helpful ^iggestiw ah# improvements 
in th# of all %sflitntiopp devoted to the fd#a^on of 
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